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recently published works of Mendelssohn as to present a 
powerful additional stimulus to those who have so long 
and anxiously waited for the time when these valuable 
treasures should become public property. Although the 
programme was exclusively devoted to the compositions of 
Mendelssohn, so varied was the selection that the effect 
was in the highest degree satisfactory ; and throughout 
the evening the expressions of approval from the audience 
were more than usually demonstrative. The music to 
Racine's Athalie occupied the whole of the first part; the 
principal vocalists being Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Miss Eobertdne Henderson, and Miss Julia Elton. This 
work — in our opinion more deeply imaginative and poetical 
than either the Antigoneor (Edipus—vias given so excellent^ 
ly as to fully realize the composer's intention. The choir 
had evidently been drilled by Mr. Barnby with the desire 
of creating a dramatic feeling for the composition amongst 
the singers which should place them so in sympathy with 
the conductor as to elicit something beyond a blind 
obedience to his directions. This was especially observable 
in the plaintive chorus, in C minor, " Promis'd joys," the 
" allegro vivace," in which was attacked with the utmost 
precision ; and the return to the original subject so exqui- 
sitely subdued in tone and feeling as to cause a deep im- 
pression upon the audience. The opening chorus, " Heaven 
and the earth display," was given with a power and energy 
which showed to the greatest advantage the brilliancy and 
freshness of the voices, and the gradations of tone were 
carefully and judiciously observed throughout. There can 
be little doubt that if this choir proceed as it has com- 
menced, Mr. Barnby may congratulate himself upon having 
formed a body Of vocalists capable of attacking any of the 
highest choral works. The Birmingham choir has already 
proved to us that power without noise, and expression 
without exaggeration, may be effected by diligent and 
careful study, under an experienced and intelligent con- 
ductor ; and if in the metropolis a choir so perfect can be 
created as a permanent institution, the thanks of all music 
lovers should be due to those who have aided in its pro- 
motion. The solo parte in Athalie were given with gene- 
rally good effect, but Madame Sherrington appeared slightly 
out of voice. The beautiful trio, " Hearts feel that love 
Thee," was, to our mind, taken somewhat too fast; which 
may be partially accounted for by the vocalists being in front 
of the conductor. In other respects, however, it went well, 
and was enthusiastically encored. The illustrative verses 
were most intelligently and eloquently delivered by Mr. 
Henry Marston ; and the orchestra (which consisted of the 
Crystal Palace band) gave the utmost effect to the delicate 
accompaniments, to the wonderfully suggestive overture, 
and to the stirring War-march of the Priests. The second 
part commenced with the Reformation Symphony, one of 
the most important of all the works hitherto so unaccount- 
ably sealed up from the public. Until the performance of 
this Symphony at the Crystal Palace on the 30th November 
last, it had not been heard for thirty-five years ; for although 
composed in the year 1830 it has only once been given (in 
Berlin, at a concert in aid of the " Orchestral Widows' 
Fund "), and has since been kept amongst the composer's 
unpublished manuscripts, in deference to his expressed 
desire that it should not again be submitted to the public 
until he had made some important alterations in it. The 
Symphony commences with a short introduction, in D 
major, thoroughly suggestive of the character of the work, 
being based upon a bold and solemn subject for the stringed 
instruments, which is interwoven with a second theme, 
recalling, not only in feeling, but in actual notes, a time- 
honoured portion of the service of the Catholic Church. 
The " Allegro con fuoco," in D minor, which follows, is 
evidently intended to represent the conflict of the two 
faiths, the grand old subject (which may be considered 
typical of the Roman Catholic creed) seeming to assert 
with solemn dignity its supremacy, in the midst of a storm 
of religious dissensions. The *' Allegro," in B flat — a 
bright and joyous theme tempered by a strain of exquisite- 
ly placid melody — seems almost universally pronounced a 
" Scherzo ; " but no such title occurs in the score, nor do 



we believe that Mendelssohn ever intended that it should be 
so named, although it is linked with a movement which 
might be supposed to represent the " Trio." The ex- 
quisitely melodious character of this movement, and its 
masterly instrumentation, won for it an enthusiastic encore- 
The " Andante," in G minor, which follows, is a placid 
strain of pure melody, thoroughly Mendelssohnian in 
character. This leads to the announcement of the 
Lutheran chorale, " Ein 'feste Burg ist unser Gott," by 
the flute alone ; after which the wind instruments, gradually 
accumulating, are joined by the strings ; and the subject is 
treated in a masterly manner, until the final movement, 
when it gives place to a fugue, with which it is worked up, 
the Symphony ending with the stately chorale given out 
by the combined strength of the whole orchestra. The 
performance of this composition was beyond all praise, the 
minutest attention being given to the due expression of 
every phrase ; and we must congratulate Mr. Barnby on 
the able manner in which he conducted a work in no part 
of which he could have any traditional " readings " to fall 
back upon. We have left ourselves but little space to 
speak of the other portion of the programme. The 
beautiful " Ave Maria " — a soprano solo, with chorus for 
female voices — from the unfinished opera of " Loreley," 
must however be especially referred to. It was well sung 
by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, and much applauded. 
The Part-songs " Farewell," and " Early Spring," again 
successfully tested the capabilities of the choir ; and " The 
Wanderer's Song," and the " Hunter's Farewell," for 
male voices, with accompaniment for four horns and a 
bass trombone ; were also highly effective. The eighth 
book of " Lieder ohne Worte " was performed by Herr 
Pauer with the utmost effect, No. 3 (the " Presto," in C 
major) being enthusiastically re-demanded. The " Trum- 
pet Overture," (which now appears to be taking its place 
amongst the orchestral works of Mendelssohn) concluded 
a concert of the highest interest, a fact abundantly testi- 
fied by the presence of so many artists of eminence 
amongst the audience. We understand that at Mr. 
Barnby 's first subscription concert, on the 29th inst., 
Athalie and the Reformation Symphony will be repeated. 



GENOA. 

Maestro Lavagnino's second season series of Classical 
Concerts has commenced with good spirit. The first con- 
cert of this series took place on the 23rd November, and 
included in its programme, among other pieces, Haydn's 
quartett, No. 44, for two violins, viola and violoncello; 
Mozart's " Voi che sapete," sung by Mrs. Glynn ; Men- 
delssohn's quartett, Op. 1, for pianoforte, violin, viola, 
and violoncello, the principal part being executed to per- 
fection by that accomplished lady-pianist, Miss Mozley; 
Gounod's charmingly characteristic song, " Glou, glou, 
qu'ils sont doux," from Le Medecin malgre lui, sung with 
admirable effect by Mr. Alfred Novello, and Saville's grace- 
ful madrigal, " Oh, by rivers." 

The second concert, on the 30th November, comprised 
a graceful novelty, besides Mendelssohn's concerto, Op. 64, 
and two other pieces which formed the first portion of the 
day's programme. This novelty was no other than a 
selection from Cimarosa's lively opera, Matrimonio Segreto; 
which, as the French modiste observed of a fashion she 
produced, is old enough to be new. The bass part of the 
old deaf Don Geronimo was sustained with musical 
humour by Mr. Alfred IS'ovello ; the counter-tenor Aunt, 
Fidalma, by Mrs. Glynn ; the two soprano sisters, Elisetta 
and Carolina by the two young countesses Portia and 
Valeria Gigliucci ; the tenor secretary, Paolino, by Prince 
Kuspoli; and the baritone Conte Bobinsone, by Count 
Mario Gigliucci. The vivacity of Cimarosa's melodious 
music, the spirit of the amateur vocal performers, the 
grace of this operatic selection, executed by a few smiling 
tastefully-dressed ladies and gentlemen, who were seated 
in drawing-room chairs, forming a bright-coloured group, 
pleasant to look at as well as to hear, found decided favour 
with the audience, mainly composed, as usual, of Italian 
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nobility and gentry, and English residents in Genoa. The 
pleasant confraternity of effort between professors and 
amateurs which these concerts have been a means of in- 
troducing here, gives rise to the most agreeable spirit of 
sympathy and inclination to be pleased among those who 
listen, as well as those who perform ; and the result is a 
thorough enjoyment of a description of musical entertain- 
ment hitherto unknown in this " superb " city of Italy. 
To English readers a portion of this pleasure may be com- 
municated through the interest which they will probably 
take in the fact, that three of the young amateur per- 
formers, who took part in this operatic selection, are a son 
and two daughters of one who was formerly well-known 
to lovers of music in England as Clara Novello, now 
Countess Gigliucci. Her children inherit her musical 
endowment ; while the two daughters, in addition to the 
gift of voice, are excellent pianoforte players : and it is 
gratifying to see the simple elegance with which, as 
amateurs, these young ladies lend their aid in an art of 
which their mother was so distinguished an ornament. 

The third and fourth of SignorLavagnino's concerts, on 
the 7th and 14th December, afforded farther testimony of 
the good feeling with which accomplished rank combines 
with professional achievement in these performances ; for 
the programmes included a quartett of Beethoven, No. 1, 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello, played by the 
coneert-giver and his brother artists ; two of Mendelssohn's 
vocal duets, sung by Miss Edith Mozley and Countess 
Valeria Gigliucci; Mendelssohn's pianoforte Concerto, No. 
2, by Countess Portia Gigliucci; two ballads, sung by the 
sweet tenor voice of Major Alexander ; De Beriot's Con- 
certo, No. 7, performed by Signor Lavagnino and Countess 
Valeria Gigliucci; two arias, sung by Countess Brancaleone; 
one of Beethoven's pianoforte sonatas, played by Miss 
Mozley ; Godefroid's fantasia on the harp, " La danse des 
sylphes," exquisitely played by the young harpist of the 
Carlo Felice Theatre, Signora Sacconi; and Gounod's 
sublime choral Christmas hymn for female voices, " Noel," 
sung by the lady members of Signora Beati's Philharmonic 
class. 



CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The concerts at this establishment during the past 
month have been more than usually atl active. Mendels- 
sohn's Reformation Symphony, played here for the first 
time in England, under the able direction of Mr. Manns, 
created an impression upon the audience such as we have 
rarely seen, even when the greatest classical works have 
been presented. The enthusiasm of the audience was 
manifested throughout the work by repeated bursts of 
applause; and the exquisite third movement was re- 
demanded with a decision not to be resisted. At the last 
concert of the year, on the 21st ult., Beethoven's Choral 
Symphony was very finely performed : indeed we have 
seldom heard this excellent band and chorus to greater 
advantage. Every movement was played with a precision 
and delicacy which cannot be too highly commended ; and 
the solo singers — Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mr. Cummings, and Mr. L. Thomas — were 
thoroughly efficient in the whole of the difficult music 
allotted to them. At the concerts commencing on the 
18th instant, we are promised a Symphony of Schubert's 
hitherto unheard; and several other new compositions, 
which have been procured, during a recent visit to Vienna, 
by Mr. Grove, the Secretary to the Crystal Palace. 



ST. GEORGE'S OPERA HOUSE. 

The efforts of Mr. German Reed to establish a house for 
the performance of operettas should scarcely be too harshly 
criticised at first ; for many are the difficulties he has to 
contend with in forming a working company sufficiently 
good to sustain the principal parts, and yet not possessing 
the ambition to attempt grand operas. Mr. Sullivan's 
operetta, The Contrabandista, contains some pleasing and 
clever music, to which we should like to see more justice 
done than appears to be within the power of Messrs. Neil- 



son, Edgar Osborne, and Mrs. Aynsley Cook to bestow. 
Offenbach's operetta, Puss in Petticoats, suffered from the 
same cause ; and wishing the speculation every success, 
we are inclined to suspend any further opinion upon the 
enterprise until vocalists of more power are obtained for 
the leading characters. 

In our next number will appear the commence- 
ment of a complete analysis of Mendelssohn's " Reforma- 
tion Symphony," by Mr. J. W. Davison, with copious 
illustrations in music-type. 

Hee Majesty's Theatre, we regret to say, was 
totally destroyed by fire on Friday night, the 6th ult. 
How the calamity occurred it appears impossible to ascer- 
tain with any degree of accuracy ; for it is reported that 
the two firemen on duty went their rounds at half past 10 
o'clock, and found " all correct." About five minutes be- 
fore 11 the fire broke out, and in an incredibly short time 
the entire building was a heap of ruins. The following 
account of the Establishment (condensed from the Weekly 
Dispatch) will, we think, prove interesting to our readers. 

The theatre just destroyed was built in 1790. The 
interior was designed by Novosielski, and afforded the first 
instance of the adoption of the horseshoe for the auditory 
in English theatres. The house was remodelled in 1818 
and 1820, by Nash and Repton, the exterior in the Roman- 
Doric style. The bas-relief on the Haymarket front, 
representing the progress of Music, with Apollo and the 
Muses in the centre, was by Bubb. The theatre, one of 
the largest in Europe, was capable of accommodating 
2,500 spectators, and there were five tiers of boxes. 

Among the earliest operas performed at this theatre 
were the Semiramide and the Barbiere — the former by 
Bianchi, and the latter by Pacini, both of which were thrust 
aside, on the same boards, and in the course of twenty 
years by the two chef d'ceuvres of Rossini. 

Among the early vocal notabilities of the King's 
Theatre we must rank the honoured name of Braham, 
who made his debut in 1796, when in his four-and- 
twentieth year, and rose at once to the popularity which 
he maintained almost to his death. He was the first 
great English tenor who had appeared on the Italian 
boards and brought to them the taste and cultivation of 
the Italian school. Many of our readers must have heard 
him when he was long past his prime, and, even then, in 
oratorio must rank him as the grandest and most finished 
singer of their remembrance. 

Mrs. Billington was also one of the early stars of this 
house, and the only Englishwoman of eminence who had 
appeared on the Italian boards since the days of Cicilia 
Davies and Anastasia Robinson. Her associate was the 
beautiful Grasini, the aunt of Madame Grisi, and who, 
both in talent and in person, so well foreshadowed her 
great relation. 

Among the great events of the theatre was its in- 
troduction to England of the music of Mozart. La 
Clemenza di Tito was performed for the first time on the 
29th of March, 1806 ; the Cosi fan Tutte on the 9th of 
May, 1811 ; and the Zauberflbte on the 6th of June 
ensuing, the brilliant list being completed by the Nozze de 
Figaro and Don Giovanni, both of which were produced 
in 1817. 

The year 1806 was also distinguished by the first 
appearance of Catalani, whose voice was the most remark- 
able that had been heard on the Italian stage, and whose 
powers were equally wonderful in comic and serious opera. 
In 1818 this theatre introduced to England the music 
of Rossini. The first opera was the Tancredi, which was 
speedily followed by the Barbiere, the Cenerentola and the 
Italiana in Algieri, all of which leaped at once into the 
popularity they still retain. 

Among the events that are still within the memory of 
the musical public are, the first appearance of Madame 
Pasta, who in 1824 burst on our public, in all the grandeur 
of her tragic powers and her deep melodious voice, in the 
Desdemona of Rossini, and the visit in the same year of 



